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THERE is not a more important ac- 
quisition than a perfect knowledge of 
the English Language,; and it must be 
confessed, that no subject has been more 
Frequently or more successfully dis- 
cussed, 


Many of the most eminent scholars of 
this and the preceding ages, have di- 
rected their enquiries to the study of 
universal grammar ; and keverby thn 
means, been enabled to take a/compre- 
hensive view of the whole analogy of 
English grammar. 


Little, therefore, remains for him 
who writes only for the information of 
Younger Minds, but to collect, from the 
innumerable treatises of his predeces- 


iv 


* 
Sors, Such rules as appear the mos! im- 
portant, and to explain them in a con- 
cise and familiar manner, 


Among the most humble attempts of 
this kind, the Author places the follow- 
ing Introduction to English Grammar ; 

_ which he submits to the public, from an 
opinion that it will tend to facilitate the 
labours of those instructors who may be 
induced to make use of it, and render 
this branch of education more pleasing 
to young persons, than it is generally 
found to be. 


The First Part comprehends an Ex- 
planation of the different Parts of 
Speech, divided into short lessons, by 
question and answer, for the mutual 
convenience of both master and Scholar. 
The Second Part contains a Series of 
Parsing Exercises, which Should be 
written as they follow in regular suc- 
cession; - and the pupil should be con- 


V. 


tinued in this employment, by selections 
from any good author, till he can rea- 
dily define every part of Speech. 


The Rules of Syntaz, in the Third 
Part, should next be committed to me- 
mory. These are followed by Exercises 
upon each Rule, numbered, to avoid 
the trouble of marking each separate 
lesson. 


The fourth Part consists of Crtho- 
graphical Eæercises. Some of them 
are on a novel plan; comprising De- 
tached Sentences, in which is introduced 
a collection of words Sounding nearly 
alike, but differently spelled. These 
may be useful to assist young persons 
in their endeavours to write with cor- 
rectness and precision. 


In the Appendix is given a Table of 
Irregular Verbs and of Adverbs, an 
Explanation of the Modes and Tenses, 
and a few Observations intended to cor- 
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rect Some common errors in writing and 
conversation. 


Such is the plan of this little work, 
which the Author has adopted, for many 
years, in his own school, with the de- 
sired success; and he hopes it will be 
found, upon trial, to answer the purpose 

F an introduction to more general and 
critical treatises upon the same subject. 


Noxwicn, August 25, 1798, 
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\ \ 7 QUESTION. 
'Y HAT is grammar? 
ANSWER, 
Grammar is the art of ſpeaking and writ= 
ing with propriety. 
2. What does grammar treat of? 


A. Sentences, and the ſeveral parts of 
which ſentences are compoled. 


2. Of what do ſentences conhift ? 
A. Of words. 


2. What do words conſiſt of? 
A. Of ſyllables. 
Q. And ſyllables? 
A. Of one or more letters. 
N. What is the whole ſubjeQ of grammar? 
a, Letters, ſyllables, words and ſentences. 
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Lesson the Second. 


SOD OWO. 


2. HOW many ſorts of words or parts of 
| | ſpeech are there in the Engliſh language? 


A. Ten. 


2. Tell me their names. 

A. ARTICLE, SUBSTANTIVE, ADJEC- 
J. TIVE, PRONOUN, VERB, PARTICI LE, 
1 AD VERB, CoN j uNcTION, PRE POSITION, 
14 and INTERJECTION. | 


ä 
ARTICLE. 


b | 2. What is an article? 
11 A. A word preſixed to ſubſtantives to 
point them out, and to ſhew how far their 


* tHpgnification . 


2. How many atticles are there? 
A. Two: a and the. 


Q. Does the article a never alter? 
A. Yes, it becomes an before a, vowel, ) 


excepted, and beſore an h not aſpirated or 
F ſounded, 
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Lesson the Third. 


WON 22 


e. HOW are the articles diſtinguiſhed? | 


A. The is called the definite, and a the 
indefinite article. 


2. Why are they thus named? 

A. The definite article the is ſo called, 
becauſe it defines or explains the particular 
perſon or thing mentioned. 


Q. When is the indefinite article uſed ? 
A. When we ſpeak of a ſingle perſon or 
thing, but do not particularly refer to one 


more than another; as a pen, a leſſon, a 
{cholar, an hour. 
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Lesson the Fourth. 


Sr 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


oa. WHAT is a ſubſtantive? 

A. The name of any thing we can think 
or ſpeak of: as a boy, an apple, honeſty, 
induſtry, | 

Q. How many kinds of ſubſtantives? 


| N 
A. Two: called proper and common 
names, : 


Q. What 1s a proper name?” 
, A. Proper names are the names of indi. 
vidual objects, as George, Norwich, Thames. 


Q. What is a common name? 
A. Common names are the names of all 


of the fame ſort or claſs, as woman, city, 
letter, 
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Lesson the Fifth, 
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2. HOW many numbers are there? 
A. Two: the ſingular and the plural, 


2. When is the ſingular uſed? 


A. When we ſpeak' of one perſon or 
thing. | 


2. What is the meaning of plural? 
A. The plural ſpeaks of more than one. 


2. How is the plural formed. 
A. Generally by adding s to the ſingular. 


Q. Is it always formed thus? 

A. Not always: for when words end in 
ch, ſs, or x, we muſt ſubjoin es to make 
them plural, as church, churches ; laſs, laſ- 


ſes; fox, foxes: and when the ſingular ends 


in y, the plural is made by changing the 
y into zes; as cherry, cherries; lady, ladies. 
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Lesson the Sixth. 
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Q. HOW do words ending in f or /e 
form their plurals, and what words are ex- 
cepted ? | 

A. Words ending in f or fe commonly 
change For fe into ves in the plural; as loas, 


loaves; half, halves; kniſe, knives ;—ex- 


cept hoof, roof, proof, relief, miſchief, puff, 
cuſf, dwarf, handkerchief, and grief. 


2. What plurals are irregular? 


A. The irregular plurals are teeth from 
tooth, mice from mouſe, geeſe from gooſe, 
feet from foot, dice from die, pence from 
penny, brethren from brother, children 
from child, men from man, &c. 


2. Are there any words which have no 


plural 4 


a. Yes: ſuch as flour, pitch, gold, ſloth, 
pride, &c. 


\ 
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Lesson the Seventh. 


2. WHAT words have no ſingular? 


A. Bellows, ſnuffers, news, wages, thanks 
—with ſome others. 


Q. Are any words the ſame in both num- 
bers ? 


A. Yes: ſheep, deer, and fern. 


0. What Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 


French words, in common uſe, retain the 


plurals of their own languages? 


a. The following—Cherub, Cherubim; 
Serapb, Seraphim; Phenomenon, Phæno— 
mena; Radius, Radii; Erratum, Errata; 
Beau, Beaux; Monſieur, Meſheurs, &c. 


2. What ſubſtantives expreſs the dif- 
ference of ſex by their termination? 


A. Princeſs, duchels, peerels, poetels, 
authoreſs, chauntreſs, actreſs, governeſs, he- 
roine, executrix, lioneſs, tygreſs, and ſome 


others. 
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Lesson the Eighth. 
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2. HOW many caſes are there? 


a. In the Englith language two caſes only 
are expreſſed by the noun itſelf: the firft 
is the nominative, the ſecond, the genitive 
or polleſhve, \ 
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Q. Explain the meaning of the nomina- 
tive cale, 


— 


A. The nominative caſe is generally found 
before the verb; and anſwers to the queſ- 
tion who, or what—as, God made all things. 


Who made all things? Anſwer—God. 
Q. What is the genitive caſe? 


A. The genitive caſe implies property or 
poſſeſſion—as, the man's hat; that is, the 
hat belonging to the man, 


OOO 
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Lesson the Ninth, 
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2. HOW is the genitive known? 

A. The genitive is known by the ſign of, 
and anſwers to the queltion ue as 

The Lord's prayer. Whole prayer ? 

Anſwer,—The prayer of our Lord when 
he taught his diſciples, : 


2. How many genders are there? 


A. Three: the maſculine, the feminine, 
and the neuter :—the maſculine denotes the 
male ſex; the feminine, the female ſex; 
and the neuter is of neither gender ; that 1s, 


excludes all conſideration of ſex. 


— ZZ) — 
ADFECTIVES. 


Q. What is an adjective ? 

a. An adjective expreſſes the quality of 
a ſubſtantive; as good, bad, wiſe, fooliſh, 
great, ſmall, black, white, &c, 
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Lesson the Tenth, 


Q. How are adjectives known? 


A. By putting the word thing after them ; 
as great thing, ſmall thing, &c. 


o. How many degrees of compariſon are 
there? 

A. Two degrees of compariſon, the com- 
parative and the ſuperlative, are all that 
ſeem to be neceſſary; what is called the 
pohtive degree, is the ſimple form of the 
adjective, and expreſſes neither degree nor 


compariſon. 


2. How are the comparative and fuper= 


lative degrees formed ? 


A. The comparative is formed by adding 
er, or prefixing the adverb more to the po- 
ſitive, as harder or more hard; and the ſu- 
perlative adds eft, or prefixes the adverb 


moſt to the poſitive; as hardeſt or moſt hard, 
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Lesson the Eleventh. 


APA 


Q. ARE not ſome adjectives compared ir- 
regularly? 


A. Yes—the following: 


? of 5 S. 
Good better beſt 
Bad worſe worſt 
Little leſs leaſt 
Much more moſt 


And ſome adjectives do not admit of 
compariſon—as, eternal, all, every, inſinite, 


each, &c. 


PRONOUNS. 


2. What is a pronoun? 


A. A pronoun is a word ſtanding inſtead 
of a noun : as, inſtead of my own name, I 


lay J or me; inſtead of his name, he, hrs, 
or him. 


12 
Lesson the Twelfth, 


2. WHAT pronouns are of the firſt per- 
fon ? 


A. I the firſt perſon ſingular; we the ſirſt 


perſon plural. 


Q. Name the pronouns of the ſecond 
perlon. 

A. Thou, the ſecond perſon ſingular, ye or 
you, the ſecond perſon plural. 

Q. The pronouns of the third perſon: 

A. Ie, ſhe, and it, are of the third perſon 
ſingular; and ey, the third perſon plural. 


A TABLE OF PRONOUNS. 

I, thou, thee, ye, you, he, him, ſhe, her, 
it, we, us, they, them, my, mine, thy, thine, 
his, her's, your, your's, this, that, theſe, 
thoſe, myſelf, thyſelf, himſelf, herſelf, itſelf, 
themſelves, ourſelves, aught, one, any one, 
his own, my own, thy own, her own, our 
own, your own, who, whom, whole, what, 
which, whoever, whoſoever, whomſoever. 


— — none. oo, AS: 
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Lesson the Thirteenth, 


VERBS. ; 
Q. WHAT is a verb? 


A. A word which denotes being, doing, 


or ſuffering: as to read, to be loved, to walk, 


&c. 


2. How do you know a verb? 

A. By placing a ſubſtantive or pronoun 
before it: as, the ſoholar reads, 1 lor e, they 
walk. 

Q. How many kinds ol verbs are there? 

A. Three:—Attive or tranſitive, neuter 
or intranſitive, and paſſive. 

2. What are verbs active or tranſitive y 


A. Thoſe which denote action; as, to 
make, to carry, 


2. What are verbs neuter or intranſitive? - 


A, Thoſe which denote. being only, or 
the ,mode or manner of being ; as, to be, 
to ſtand, to fit. 

Q. What are verbs paſlive ? 

a. Thoſe which denote ſuffering, or a 


being atted upon; as, I am loved, he 1s 
taken, 


gs r 
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2. HOW many different tenſes or times) 


are there in the Engliſh language ? 


a. Only two expreſſed by the verb itſelf; 


the firſt is the preſent tame, as, I love; the 


ſecond, the paſt time, as, I loved. 


Q. Expreſs the preſent and paſt time of a 
regular verb. 


The verb—Daxce. 
Preſent time. 
Sing. I dance, Plu. We dance, 


thou danceſt, ye or you dance, 
he danceth, or they dance. 
he ces. 
; Paſt time. | 
Sing. I danced, Plu. We danced, 
thou dancedſt, ye or you danced, 
he danced. they danced. 


2. How 1s the future formed ? 


A. By the helping verbs ſhall or will, as, 
I ſhall dance, &c.* 


It is preſumed this account of the Verbs will, a! preſert, 


be ſufficient tor the ſcholar to commit to memory. —He may 


afterwards go through the ſeveral Moods and Tenſes, which are 
tully explained in the Appendix. 
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Lesson the Fifteenth, 
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Q. WHAT are irregular verbs? 


A. We call thoſe verbs irregular, which do 
not form their imperfect tenſe (or paſt time) 
and paſſive participle, by adding ed to the 
prelent tenſe. 


EXAMPLE. 


The verb WRITE. 
Preſent time. 


Sing. HI write, Plu. We write, 
thou writeſt, ye or you write, 

he writeth, or they write. 

he writes. ? 
Paſt time. 

Sing, I wrote, Plu. We wrote, 
thou wroteſt, ye or you wrote, 

he wrote. they wrote. 


Note.—A Table of the Irregular Verbs may be 
found in the Appendix. 
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Lesson the Sirteenth, 
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2. HOW many auxiliary or helping verbs 
are there? 
A. The nine following :—Do, have, be, 
may, can, ſhall, will, muſt, and let. 


Q. Expreſs the preſent and palt time of 
thele verbs, 


Tug AUXILIARY V=zxz—DO, 


Preſent time. 
Sing. I do, Plu. We do, 
thou doſt, ye or you do, 
he doth, or they do, 
he does, 


Paſe time, 
Sing. I did, Plu, We did, 
thou didſt, ye or you did, 
he did, they did. 
Active participle—doing, 


Paſhve—done. 
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Lesson the Seventeenth. 


BE. 
Preſent Time. | 

Sing. I am, Plu. We are, 
thou art, ye or you are, 
he 1s. they are. 

Paſt Time. 

Sing. I was, Plu. We were, 
| thou waſt, ye or you were, 

he was. they were. 


Note. After the conjunctions i, though, Kc. 
this verb takes a different form, as follows: 


Preſent Time. | 
Sing. I be, Plu. We be, 


thou beeſt, ye or you be, 
he be. they be. 
Paſt Time. 
Sing. I were, Plu. We were, 
thou wert, ye or you were, 
he were. they were. 


Active— being, 


Participles. Gr 
C 3 
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Lesson the Eighteenth, 
CAN. 
Preſent Time. 
Sing. [ can, Plu. We can, 
thou canſt, ye or you can, 
he can. they can. 
5 Poſe Time. | 
Sing, I could, Pls. We could, 
thou couldit, ye or you could, 
he couid. | they could. 
MAY. 
Preſent Time. 2 
| RJ Sing. | I may, Plu, We may, 
" . thou may'ſt, ye or you may, 
he may. they may. 
Paſt Time. 
Sing, 1 might, Plu. We might, 
thou mighteſt, ye or you might, 


he might. they might. 


t, 
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Lesson the Nineteenth. 
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SHALL. 


Preſent Time. 
Sing. I ſhall,  FPlu. We ſhall, 
f thou ſhalt, ye or you ſhall, 


he ſhall. | they mall. 
| Paſt Time. 
Sing. I ſhould, Plu. We ſhould, 


thou ſhouldſt, ye or you ſhould, 
he ſhould. they ſhould. 


WILL. 


| Preſent Time. 
Sing. Iwill, Plu. We will, 


2 thou wilt, ye or you will, 
he will. they will. 
ä Paſt Time. 
Sing. I would, Plu. We would, 
thou would, ye or you would, 


he would. they would, 


i 
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MUST. 
> Preſent Time. | 
Sing. I muſt, Plu. We muſt, 
thou muſt, ye or you muſt, 
he muſt. they muſt, 


HAVE. 


Preſent Time. | 
Sing. I have, Plu. We have, 


thou haſt, ye or you have, 
he hath, or they have. 
he has. | 
Paſt Time. 
PP. We had, 
thou hadſt, ye or you had, 
he had. they had. 


Active participle having, 
Paſſive—had. 


The helping verb Lzr is uſed only in 


the imperative mood—as, let me go, let us 
read, &c, 
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PARTICIPLES. 
2. WHAT is a participle? 
A. A word derived from a verb. 
2. How many kinds of participles are 
there? | 
a. Two: Active participles, which end 
in ing, as eating, dancing—and paſſive par- 
ticiples, which end in ed, t, or n, as loved, 
taught, ſlain. 


— 


ADVER BS. 


2. What is an adverb? 

A. An adverb is joined to a verb, or an 
adjeCtive, to reſtrain and qualify its mean- 
ing—as, you behave improperly, he writes 
well, a very good man, &c. 

Q. Do adverbs admit of compariſon ? 

A. Some of them; as often, of tener, of = 
teneſt; ſoon, ſooner, ſooneſt; and many ate 
compared by other adverbs—much, more, 
moſt, &c,* 

* A Table of the principal Adverbs is given in 
the Appendix, 
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Lesson the Cwenty⸗second. 
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CONFUNCTIONS. 
0. WHAT is a conjunction? ; 
a. A conjunction is uſed to join words 
or ſentences together. 


$A 


a £29 
A Table of Conjunctions. 


Albeit, although, and, as, becauſe, but, 
either, elle, however, if, leſt, notwithſtand- 
ing, neither, nor, or, though, unleſs, whereas, 


whether, yet. 
The foregoing are always conjunctions. 
The five following are ſometimes adverbs: 
Alfo, otherwiſe, ſince, likewiſe, then, 
Except and ſave are ſometimes verbs. 
Till and for, ſometimes prepoſitions. 
Both, ſometimes an Adjective. 
That, frequently a pronoun, 
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Lesson the Twenty-third, 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
2. WHAT is a prepolition? 
A. A prepokition is ſet before a noun or 


pronoun, to ſhew the relation one thing has 
to another. 


A Table of Prepositions. 


About, above, after, againſt, among, 
amongſt, at, below, before, between, be- 
neath, beſides, behind, beyond, by, for, from, 
in, into, of, over, out of, off, on, ſince, to, 
towards, through, under, unto, upon, with, 
within, without. 


— — 
INTERFECTI OS. 


2. What is an interjection? 


A. Interjections expreſs ſome ſudden 
emotion of the mind, and are as various as 


the paſſions of the human mind themſelves, 
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Part the Second. 
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The Analysis of e 


IN A REGULAR SERIES or 


PARSING EXERCISES. 


— 


. 
1 to be written in the preſent, po 


and future tenſes. 


To dance. To learn. To appear. To con- 
ſider. To cipher. To deſtroy. To go. To 
come, To ride. To ſee. To peak. To teach. 
To give. To read. To lie. To lay. 


2. 
Arlicles and Substantives. 
A man. The houle. The boy. An apple. 
The birds. A pen. An hour. The ſoldiers. 
The books. The horſe. A coat. A dreſs. 


* 


3. 
Adjectives. 
A good man. A black horſe, The white 
houſe. The great hall. A grand feaſt. 'The 


virtuous women. The honeſt ſervants. The 
induſtrious mechanic, The generous tar, 
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4, Pronouns and Verhbs. 


I ; go. Thou readeſt. You play. He ſings. 
She dances. It ſeems. We ſtudy. You com- 
poſe. They print. I obſerve. You loved. 
He conquered. She paints. We fight. Ye 
adviſe. They advanced. 


C. 


I went. You ſpoke. He heard. We play. . 
You tranſlate, They rode. I walked. They 
built. You deſtroyed. She dreſſed. It fell. 
He came. We deliberate. You meaſure the 
land. He writes a letter. 


6. 
Auxiliary Verbs. 


I can go. Thou canſt read. He may re- 
turn. I muſt ſtudy. He could return. I do 
conſider. They did play. Iwill come. Lou 
ſhall ſtay. They will withdraw. He will 
purchaſe the horſe. An honeſt man will 
tear God. You muſt pay the taxes, 


7. 
Active and Passive Participles. 


I was eating. He 1s learning. You were 
ſtudying. I have taken. You had written. 
He has ſpoken. I was painting, He was 
tranſlating Virgil. They were building the 
bridge. He had taken the houle, 
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8. Subſtantives in the Nominalive Caſe. 


The man conſiders. The boy runs. A 
dog barks. Fiſhes ſwim. The birds fly. 
Thomas works. James plays. Jane is weep- 
ing. He is lamenting, He will learn. The 


houſes are falling. The apple was eaten. 
The eſtate is ſold. 


9. 
Adjectives, 


An honeſt man fears God. The wiſe man 
reflects. The diligent boy learns. The apple 
1s green, The ſtrawberry 1s ripe. The 
plumbs are {weet. The pears are mellow. 
The city was taken, They repaired the old 
houſe. 

10. 


Interrogative Sentences. 


Do you 3 grammar? Did you make 
the fire? Does he m—_ his buſineſs? Could 
you ſee the caſtle? Did you ling a hymn ? 
Was he taken priſoner? Has he made the 
coat? Shall we gain the prize? Have you 
written the letter? 

i ks 4 


Adverbs. 


He writes well. The young lady reads 
ſlowly. You fing charmingly. They are 
always cheerful, He is never idle. I ſhall 
certainly be there. Whither are you going ? 
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Where ſhall we find happineſs? How was 
he diſcovered! Did you ever ſce an ele- 
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12. 
Conjunctions. 


He ſtudies grammar and compoſition. 
He and his ſiſter were attentive. They muſt 
ſtudy, or they will be puniſhed. If he at- 
tend, he ſhall be rewarded. Whether it 
were or you, ſo we preach and ſo ye be- 
lieve. Wherefore the law is holy; and the 
commandment holy, and juſt, and good. 
A ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath: but 
grievous words ſtir up anger. 


13. 
Prepositions and Verbs in the Infinitive 
5 Mood. 


To be completely happy is the lot of 
few. In order to beat, we muſt redouble 
the blows; but to trike, we need give only 
one. We attribute /zght, to the ſtars; 
brightneſs, to the moon; and ſplendor, to the 
ſun. The diſtinguiſhing mark of a well- 
bred man, 1s, the conſtant care he takes, 
never to diſguſt or offend, 


14. 
Interjections. 


Alas! I am ruined! Oh! what will be- 
come of me? O dear! what can the matter 
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be? Well done! my lads! Bravo! you 
have overcome your enemies. Succels to 
the Conſtitution. Huzza! Ah! well a 
day! my poor heart! Ha! ha! ha! J ſhall 
die with laughter! 

IS, 

Verbs in the Imperative Mood are thoſe 
which denote a requeſt or a command. 
Attend to buſineſs. Riſe early. Flee 
pleaſures, and they will follow you. Give 
me neither poverty nor riches. Never 
leave that till to-morrow, which you can 
do to day. Give us, O thou parent of all 
knowledge, a love of learning, and a taſte 
for the pure and ſublime pleaſures of the 
underſtanding. 


I6. 
Adjectives in the Comparative and Su- 
perlative Degrees. 


It is better to reprove, than to be angry 
ſecretly. It is more painful to live ill, than 
to live well. Virtue is the beſt inheritance. 
Of two things, the beſt is the moſt valuable; 
and that worth moſt, which bears the greateſt 
price. Intrepidity encounters the greateſt 
perils with the utmoſt coolneſs. 

17. 


Su bstantives in the Genitive Case. 
A man's hat in his hand never did him 
any harm. If the beſt man's faults were 
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written on his forehead, it would make him 


pull his hat over his eyes. The beſt and 


nobleſt conqueſt is that of a man's own 
reaſon over his paſſions and follies. 


18. 
The word that is ſometimes a pronoun 


and ſometimes a conjunction. 


Note.—If the word that can be changed 
into who or which, or if it relate to a ſub- 
ſtantive, it is a pronoun, otherwiſe a conjunc- 
tion. For example—that nay (Prey garden 
—the man that found the purſe—the horſe that 
was ſold laſt week. Here that is a pronoun. 
In the following ſentences it is a conjunction: 
T will endeavour to be virtuous, thai I may be 
happy. Tt is not that I loved Cæſar leſs, but 
that I loved Rome more. : 


Pride, that dines on vanity, ſups on con- 


tempt. He that hath a trade, hath an eſtate. 
He that would be well ſpoken of, muſt not 
' ſpeak ill of others. We ſay of cloaths that 


they are new, of topics that they are fre/h, 
of actions that they are recent. By beam is 
underſtood the main piece of timber that 
ſupports the houſe; by rafter, the ſecondary 
timber which is let into the great beam. 
19. 
It is goodneſs of heart that makes a man 


ocial, {weetnels of temper that makes him 


ſociable. The idea of view implies a fight 


DJ 
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more extenſive than that of proſpect. Thus 
we ſay, a confined proſpet; but a long or 
extended view. We commonly ſay of pro- 
jects, that they are fine; of deſigns, that they 
are great. We have not aſſurance enough 
to ſay in general that we have no faults, 
and that our enemies have no good qua- 


lities; but in particulars we ſeem to think 
10, 


20, 


L eſtimate Learning far, far beyond all 
that wealth can purchaſe, or the pierogative 
of a Prince beſtow. It is, in fact, the ſirſt. 
and greateſt of all earthly bleſſings. But 
in contraſt with FAITH, VIRTUE, and a 
BLESSED IMMORTALITY, its glories 

fade and totally diſappear. 


Faith, Virtue, and a Bleſſed Immortality, 
form the firſt deſire that animates my heart. 
Learning claims my next regard, then 
Liberty, then Heaith, then Competency. 
And this I conceive to be the ſcale of human 


excellence, the conſummation of human 
felieity. 8 


"| 


— 


Part the Third. 
b 


SYNTAX. 


— Oo 2 
0. WHAT is underſtood by the. word 
SyNTAXT 
a. Syntax, or Conſtruction, 1s the proper 
diſpoſition of words in a ſentence, ſo as to 
make the meaning clear and diſtinct. 
Q. Into how many parts is Syntax di- 
vided? 
A. Syntax is uſually divided into two 
parts: Concord and Government. 
q. What is Concord? 
a. The agreement of one word with an- 
other, in number, caſe, gender, and perſon. 
L. What is Government? 
a. Government is when one word requires 
another to be put in lome particular cale or 
mood. | 


ccc... 


Rule the First. 


The verb agrees with the nominative 
cale, in number and perlon—as, I read, 


thou ct. 
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Rule the Second. 


Two or more nominative caſes ſingular, 
with the conjunction and between them, 
require a verb plural: —as, John and Jo- 


ſeph are good boys the King and Queen 
reign. 
Rule the Third. 


A noun of number or multitude admits 
of a ſingular or plural verb:—as, My people 
doth not conſider; or, My people do not 


conſider. 
Rule the Fourth. 


A verb in the infinitive mood, or ſome 


part of a ſentence, is ſometimes put for the 


nominative cale to the verb; as, 

To ſtudy is inſtructive. 

A defire to excel others in virtue and learn- 
ing is a commendable ambition. 


Rule the Fifth. 


We muſt make uſe of the relative who, 
whom, or that, when we ſpeak of perſons ; 
and of which or that, when we ſpeak of 
things :——as, We ſhould always avoid a man, 
who is notorioufly wicked, though he may 
have {ome qualifications, which are worthy 
of imitation. 


Rule the Sixth. 


The relative pronoun agrees with its an- 
tecedent in gender, number, and perſon ; 
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and if no nominative caſe come between the 
relative and the verb, the relative is the no- 
minative caſe to the verb; as, 1, who love; 
thou, who teacheſt ; the bow, which is broken ; 
the ſhips, that were taken. 


Rule the Seventh. 


When a pronoun comes before a verb, it 
muſt be in the nominalbive caſe—as, J read, 
tou readeſt :—when a pronoun follows a 
verb, it muſt be in the accu/ative caſe, as, I 
praiſe him, he adviſed me. 


The following Table of Pronouns will now be 
found uſeful, | 


Nominative. Genitive. Accuſative. 
1 Mine Me 
Thou Thine Thee 
He His Him 
She Her's Her 
We Ours Us 
They Theirs Them 
Who W hoſe Whom, 


Rule the Eighth. 


The verb to be will have a nominative 
alter it; as, I am he. 


Rule the Ninth. 


Prepoſitions govern the accuſative caſe of 
the pronoun; as, I went to him, 1 talked 
with her. 
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| Rule the Tenth. 


When two ſubſtantives come together, 


the former is in the genitive caſe, as, Peter's 
book, Diana's bow. 


Rule the Eleventh. 


The comparative adverbs more and moſt, 


are not to be uſed when the adjective is 
compared by er or eſt. 


Rule the Twelſth. 


The conjunctions ½, although, until, whe- 


ther, except, &c. require the verb to be in 
the ſubjunctive mood, as, 


Tf thou Ino not, 
Although he come, 

Whether he regard or not, 
Except the Sun /hine, 
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EXERCISES 


TO BE CORRECTED BY 


The Seating UL. of SYNTAX. 


EXERCISES FOR THE FIRST RULE. 
| 1. 


I ſtudy. Thou plays. James doſt cough. 
We doth ſing. Ye fighteth. The horles 
runs. I is writing. Thou is playing. Join 
is hunting. We be ſingers. Ye is talking. 
The boys 1s dining. 


2, 


I be blamed. Thou is deſpiſed. The graſs 
are mowed. We is forbidden. I has heard. 
Thou have prayed. The city have been 
plundered. Ye has been admoniſhed. The 
trumpets has been heard, 


4 
The boy hadſt loitered. Thou had been 


promoted. Ye had been excuſed. Thou 
ſhall anſwer, Thieves wilt ſteal. Thou will 


be chaſtiſed. He know not how to fear who 
dare to die, 
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4. Errata, is the faults of the printer in- 
ſerted uſually at the end of the book. He 
is far from a good man who ſtrive not to 
grow better. He who have good health, 
young; and he 1s rich, who owe ee 


— — 

EXERCISES FOR THE SECOND RULE. 
| 

Tuſtice and bounty procures friends. The 

ſun and moon is planets. Eagernels, co- 

vetoulneſs, and boldneſs, makes men blind. 

Cicero and Cato was wile and learned; they 

was the men whom Rome and all the wala 

admired, 

. 

Good nature and evenneſs of temper is 


bleflings to thoſe who is poſſeſſed of them. 
Love and eſteem is the firſt principles of 
friendſhip. 
3. 
My father and mother was very pious; 1 
will implore the Divine aſſiſtance, and will 
follow their good example. 


— cc 
EXERCISE FOR THE THIRD RULE, 


The common people judges by report. 
A multitude of fiſhes was taken out of the 
river. The parliament are ſitting. 
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The Tyrian train, admitted to the feaſt, 
Approach, and on the painted couches reſt. 
Dryden. 
The crowd aſſerts, and with dee cries, 
For the proud e demands the prize. 


Dryden. 


EXERCISES FOR THE FOURTH RULE. 


1. To love his parents art the duty of a, 
child. A deſire to excel others in virtue 
and learning, are a commendable ambition. 
The predominance of a favourite ſtudy, 
affect all the ſubordinate operations of the 
intellect. 

2. To hear complaints with patience, 
even when complaints is vain, are one of 
the duties of friendſhip. It are a certain 
fign of an ill heart, to be inclined to defa- 
mation. The civilities of great men, 1 is 
never thrown away. 
3. The firſt ſtep to virtue, art to love it 
in others. Well begun, are half done. Di- 
vide and conquer, are a principle equally 
juſt in ſcience as in policy. To chuſe the 
beſt among many good, be one of the moſt 
hazardous attempts of criticiſm. , 


EXERCISES FOR THE FIFTH RULE. 
1. He are more valiant which conquer 


himſelf, than he which FOIL? the — 
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towns. There be truths, who, as they is 
always neceſſary, does not grow ſtale by re- 
petition, Approve not of him which com- 
mend all you ſays. 

2. All change are of itſelf an evil, who 
ought not to be hazarded but for evident 
advantage. He which think he can afford 
to be negligent of his expences, are not far 
from being poor. 

3- The two powers, who, in the opinion 
of Epictetus, conſtitutes a wile man, is thoſe 
of bearing and forbearing. The men which 
can be charged with feweſt failings, either 
with reſpect to abilities or virtue, is gene- 
rally moſt ready to make allowances for 


they. 
EXERCISES FOR THE SIXTH RULE. 


1. Beware of pleaſure, who are a dead! 
miſchief. The wicked, which feareth not 
God, wilt be puniſhed hereafter. It are 
diſcoycred by a very few experiments, that 
no man are much plealed with a compa» 
nion, which do not increaſe, in ſame de- 
gree, his fondneſs for himſelf. 

2. The man which feel himſelf ignorant, 
ſhould at leaſt be modeſt. He which are 
pleaſed with himſelf, eaſily imagine he ſhall 
pleaſe others, A man cannot be agreeable 
to others, which are not eaſy within himſelf. 
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3. There are few which do not learn by 
degrees, to practice them crimes whom they 
ceaſe to cenſure. Many men miſtakes the 
love for the practice of virtue; and be not 


ſo much good men, as the friends of good- 
nels. 


EXERCISES FOR THE SEVENTH RULE, 


1. Every man haſt one or more qualities 
which may make he uleful both to them- 

ſelves and others. We are inclined to be- 
| lieve thoſe who us do not know, becauſe 
them has never deceived us. Them is often 
caught by deceit, whom practice it. 

2. A man know not the worth of a thing 
till him want it. Him, that too much re- 
fine his delicacy, wilt always endanger his 
quiet. 

Who is there? Me. Who do you call? 
Ile. — Who do you vote for? He. — Place 
me me among princes, or among beggars, 
this ſhall not make I proud, nor that alham- 
ed. | 

3- Him, which go about a thing himſelf, 
have a mind to have it done. Him, that 
run againſt time, have an antagoniſt not 
ſubje& to caſualties. If men of eminence 
is expoled to cenſure on the one hand, them 
1s as much liable to flattery on the other. 


Thoſe whom raiſe envy, will eaſily incur 
cenſure. E 2 
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4. Faction ſeldom leave a man honeſt, 
however it may find he. No man have 
fo much care, as him which endeavour after 
the moſt happineſs. Pleaſure are only re- 

ceiving, when us believe us give it in return. 

Little things is not valued, but when them 
is done by they which can do greater. All 
travel has its advantages; if the paſſenger 
viſits better countries, him may learn to 
improve his own; and if fortune carry he 
to worſe, him may learn to enjoy it. 


EXERCISE FOR THE EIGHTH RULE, 


It was her who came with I. It was me 
who went to London laſt week, It is him 
that does his duty which will be eſteemed. 
It is not me, but him which broke the win- 
dow. 


EXERCISE FOR THE NINTH RULE. 


Approve not of he who commend all you 
ſay. An enemy unites all to who him 
threaten danger. A man advanced in 
years, which think fit to look back upon his 
former life, and call that only life who was 
paſſed with ſatisfaction and enjoyment, ex- 
. cluding all parts which were not pleaſant to 


he, will find himſelf very young, if not in 
his infancy, 
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EXERCISES FOR THE TENTH RULE. 


I, 
Nature and natures laws lay hid in night, 
God ſaid, let Newton be,” and all was light. 


Pope. 


On the Statue of Niobe. 


To ſtone the gods has changed her—but 1 in 
vain— 


The ſculptors art have made her live again. 
Brutus unmov'd heard how her Portia fell, 


Should Jacks wife die him would behave f 


as well. 
| 2, N 
I owe, ſay Thomas, much to Peters care; 
Once only ſeen, him choſe I for his heir: 


True, Thomas; hence your fortunes take 
their rile ; ; 


Her heir you was not, had him ſee you twice. 
On the Funeral of a Miſer. 


What numerous lights this wretchs corpſe 
attend, 


Whom, in his life time, ſav'd a candle's end. 


Epitaph on a young Lady. 
Sleep ſoft in duſt, wait the Almightys will, 
Then riſe unchang'd, and bo an angel ſtill. 
"2 
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EXERCISES FOR THE ELEVENTH RULE, 
1. That kind of life is the moſt happieſt 


who afford us the moſt opportunities of 
gaining our own eſteem. To ſtrive with 
difficulties, and to conquer they, is the moſt 
higheſt of human felicity. True wiſdom 
are the moſt greateſt pleaſure of the mind. 
Dutiful children are the molt beſt gifts of 
Providence. Virtue is the moſt ſureſt 
foundation both of reputation and fortune. 

2. Animals in their generation 1s more 
wiſer than the ſons of men.—Youth is of 
no long duration; and in more maturer age, 
when the enchantments of fancy ſhall ceaſe, 
and phantoms of delight dance no more 
about ye, us ſhall have no comforts but the 
eſteem of wile men, and the means of doing 
good. 

3. Suppofing a man always happy in 
their dreams and miſerable in their waking 
thoughts, and that his life waſt equally 
divided between they, whether would him 
be more happier or more miſerable? Dili- 
gence in employments of leſſer coniequence, 
is the moſt ſucceſsfulleſt introduction to 
more greater enterprizes. 


"EXERCISE FOR THE TWELFTH RULE. 


If children is neglected till vice hath taken 
deep root in them, they be hardly reformed 
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afterwards. Though ability is wanting, yet 


the will to do good is commendable. I will 
not let thee go, except thee bleſſeth me. Let 
us ſacrifice unto the Lord, left he falls upon 
us with peſtilence. I will ſtrictly charge 


the ſervant that he ſuffers no one to enter 
the houle. | 


— — 


2 6 A 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 


— 2 — 


1. AFTER the moſt ſtraiteſt ſect of our 
religion I lived a Phariſee. Whoſoever of 
you will be chiefeſt, ſhall be ſervant of all. 


The tongue is like a race-horle, who runs 
the faſter the leſſer weight it carries. 


I knew thou wert not {low to hear. 


Thou who of old wert ſent to Iſrael's court. 


The rules of our holy religion, from 
which we are 1nuanitely ſwerved. The whole 


obligation of that law and covenant, which 


God made with the Jews, was allo ceaſed. 
Whole number was now amounted to three 
hundred. e 

2. After I had wrote the letter I carried 
it to the poſt office. When ſhe has wrote 
the note, you ſhall carry it, If you are not 
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well, you had better lay down. Here lays 
the book. I lay the paper upon the table: 
He laid upon the ground ſeveral hours. He 
had laid there without being diſcovered. 
This book is to lay upon the table. I laid 
in bed very late this morning. Who ſhould 
I meet the other night but my old friend. 
There's two or three of us have ſeen ſtrange 
ſights. There was more than twenty per- 
ſons in the room laſt night. 

3. They are all built of fine white ſtone, 
and are exceſſive high. In proportion as 
either of theſe two qualities are wanting, the 
language is imperfect. I am almoſt froze 
to death. You have tore my gown in three 
places. He has ſtole my watch. I have 
bore his ill behaviour too long. The ſhips 
were drove from their anchors. The veſlel 
was laded with coals. The graſs was mowed 
this morning. Yeſterday I run three miles 
without ſtopping. 
43g. TI have choſe my lot, and am ſatisfied. 

Sure ſome diſaſter has befell. It ſnew very 
faſt this morning. Mr. Johnſon took me 
to the Britiſh Muſeum, and ſhew me all the 
curioſities. We are alone; here's none 
but thee and I. I have conſidered what 
have been ſaid on both ſides in this con- 
troverſy. The number of the names toge- 
ther were about an hundred and twenty, 


— 
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And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her 
eldeſt {on Eſau, which were with her in the 
houſe, and put them upon Jacob, her 
youngeſt ſon. Thoſe, who he thought true to 
his party. Who ſhould I meet the other night, 
but my old friend the doctor. Laying the 
ſuſpicion upon ſomebody, I know not who. 

5. What realon have the church of Rome 
to talk of modeſty in this caſe? And ſo 
was allo James and John the ſons of Ze- 
bedee, which were partners with Simon. 
Whom do men lay, that Iam? But whom 
ſay ye, that I am! Whom think ye, that I 
am? It is not me you are in love with. 
Impoſſible! it can't be me. It cannot but 
be a delightful ſpectacle to God and angels 
to fee a young perſon, beſieged by power- 
ſul temptations on either fide, to acquit 
himſelf gloriouſly, and refolutely to hold 
out againſt the molt violent aſſaults: to be- 
hold one in the prime and flower of his age, 
that is courted by plealures and honours, to 
reject all theſe, and to cleave ſtedfaſtly unto 
God. | 

6. It is not right, for to covet another 
man's poſſeſſions. You do wrong, for to be 
angry upon every trifling occaſion. Sir, 
you are wanting. Madam, will you pleale 
to come down; you are wanting. We have 
means in our hands, and nothing but the 
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application of them is wanting. If a man 


have an hundred ſheep, and one of them be 
gone aſtray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and ſeeketh that which is gone aſtray ! On 
the morrow, becauſe he would have known 
the certainty, wherefore he was acculed of 
the Jews, he looſed him. Hiſtory painters 
would have found it difficult to have in- 
vented ſuch a ſpecies of beings, 

I have not wept this forty years. If 
I had not left off troubling myſelf about 
thole kind of things. —I am not recom- 
mending theſe kind of ſuffering to your 
liking. His face was eaſily taking either in 
painting or ſculpture; and ſcarce any one, 
though never lo indifferently {killed in their 
art, failed to hit it. Let each eſteem other 
better than themſelves, It is requiſite, that 


the language of an heroic poem ſhould be 


both perſpicuous and ſublime, In propor- 
tion as either of theſe two qualities are want- 
ing, the language is imperfect. Every one 
of the letters bear date after his baniſhment ; 
and contain a complete narrative of his ſtay 
afterwards, The King of Iſrael, and [e- 
hoſaphat, King of Judah, fat either of them 
on his throne. 

8. If the calm, in which he was born, 
and laſted ſo long, had continued. A man 
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whoſe inclinations led him to be corrupt, 
and had great abilities to multiply and de- 
fend his corruptions. He behaved himſelf 
conformable to that bleſſed example. I ſhall 
endeavour to live hereafter ſuitable to a man 
in my ſtation, I never can think fo mean 
of him. Homer deſcribes the river agree- 
able to the vulgar reading. He behaved ex- 
ceeding well yeſterday. I only ſpake three 
words, I will not eat no more apples. They 
accuſed the miniſters for betraying the 
Dutch, 

9. He is reſolved of going to ſea. You 
have beſtowed your favours to the moſt de. 
ſerving perſons, I do likewiſe diſſent with 
this gentleman. Not from any perſonal ha- 
tred to them, but in juſtification to the beſt 
of Queens. Who, inſtead of going about 
doing good, they are perpetually intent up- 
on doing miſchief. Take heed that thou 
ſpeakeſt not to Jacob. It was well expreſ- 
ſed by Plato; but more elegantly by Solo- 
mon than he. You are a much greater loſer 
than me by his death. 

10. The drift of all his ſermons were, to 
prepare the Jews for the reception of a pro- 
phet, mightier than him, and whole ſhoes he 
was not worthy to bear, A ſtone 1s heavy, 
and the ſand is weighty ; but a fool's wrath 
is heavier than them both, It the King 
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gives us leave, you and I may as lawfully 
preach as them that do. Can the fig tree 
bear olive berries? either a vine, figs? The 
relations are {o uncertain, as they require a 
great deal of examination. The duke had 
not behaved with that loyalty as he ought 
to have done. 


11. Do you propoſe to go to London this 
week? No; I purpoſe going next week, 
Will you call at mine to day? No; I will 
call at your houſe to-morrow. Are the bells 
out? Yes, the bells are ringing. Is the bell 
out? Yes, the bell tolls. Is the ſnack of the 
door mended? Yes, the latch goes very well 
now. Have he been here long? Yes, he 
has waited an hour. 


12. One and one is two. Three times 
three 1s nine. Twenty pence 1s one ſhilling 
and eightpence. If there were no tale- 
bearers, ſays I, contention would ceaſe. 
This day 1s publiſhed, memoirs of the King 
of Pruſſia. There's your ſhoes. Here's 

our boots. No officer dare contradict the 
orders of his {uperior officer, He was bred 
and born in Norfolk. He can neither read 
nor write. Allow not nature more than 
nature need. Who learned you to write? 
This here book is well bound. That there 
houſe is very fine. 
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Part the Fourth. 


FD DOCS 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES 
. - TO BE CORRECIED: 


Containing Short Sentences, in which is in- 
troduced a Collection of Words of fimalar 
ſound—to which are added a few Letters 
upon various ſubjects, and an Epitome of 
the Hiſtory of England. 


— 22 — 


THE apartments of the Turkiſh beys 
were covered with cloth like green bays. 
Where I have been, grew a very large 
been. I gave him a handſome bough 
of this tree, and he made a low bough 
when he left the room. The boy was 
drowned in Yarmouth Roads, near the 
white boy. I was always bred up to work 
for my bred, If he brews bad beer, we 
will brews him. Cain walked with a large 
cain, but Abel was not abel to walk at all. 
Did he call for the call of his wig? 1 
knew this bible was not knew. The apple- 


{eller lives in a (eller. Mr. Clark was clark 
of the pariſh, 1 


b 
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2. The deer in this park are very deer. 
Do you intend paying the money which was 
do yeſterday? You muſt do it, before the do 
is off the graſs. I hope he will die my 
coat before he dies. He ſeigns himſelf ill, 
and yet would feign ſee the fain. I hope 
you will fare well at the fare. Several 
buſhes of furs grew under the tall fur trees. 
Our caps were covered with fir. The 
miller was covered with flour, and his gar- 
den with flours. Why does he groan—is he 
not groan rich? He lives in a grot not 
worth a grot. The preſs-gang hailed him, 
and hailed him into a boat, Is a hare co- 
vered with hare or fur? They ſhot the poor 
hart quite through the hart. Did the ſur- 
geon heal the man's heal? Could you here 
him when he was here? They ſaid to him, 
will you ſing a him? He replied, «© when 
my hire 1s hire,” Our ours pals quickly 
away. 

They will remain whole in this whole. 
The leaves. of that tree were of a beau- 
tiful hue, till it was hued down by my 


friend Hew. The iles of the churches 
in this ile are mouldering away. In that 
inn you will find good wine. Did they 
kill the hare near the brick-kill? He 
would not eat the leaſt morſel, leaſt it ſhould 


hurt him. The mare rode on a brown 
8 | | | © 
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mare. It is meet to meet your meet. A 
mite has not much mite. Do you moan to 
ſee the graſs moan? One of them one half 
a crown. The pail ſtood near the park 
pails. He broke the pane, but felt great 
pane. Walking on the pier, I ſaw a pier 
paring a pare—he had a pare of piſtols in 
his pocket. Pauſe before you approach the 
Paule of a bear. THe | 

4. In this place the coaſt abounds with 
place. When the ringers had finiſhed one 
- pea], we gave them candied orange-peal. 
Eat your piece of mutton and be at piece. 
It is plain they can not plain this board. 
Doth not a religious man praiſe God for his 
bounties, while he praiſe for a continuance 
of them? Enlivened by the ſun's rays, they 
rays the city, but I fear the enemy will ſoon 
rays it to the ground. I read much among 
theſe reads. Mr. Wright could not write 
rhymes during the rhyme-fr6ſt, nor could 
he ſpell the wrights of the church wright. 
While we rode on the rode, they rode on 
the water. 'The grandeſt ſcene that was 
ever ſcene. Steal neither iron nor ſteal. 
Some of the boys were imperfe& in their 
ſomes. The ſeam of his coat ſeams to be 
rent. 

5. He rode away on the ſteed, and ſent 
another in its ſteed, You gather ſloes very 
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floely. That gentleman who is now mount- 
ing the ſtile, writes a fine ſtile. Is this the 
time to gather time? If my two brothers 
go, 1 will go two. He was throne from his 
throne, In my tour I faw ſeveral venerable 
tours. By the way I ſaw them wey a wey 
of cheeſe, and I drank' ſome of the wey. 
You were the firſt man in this ſheer that 
began to ſheer his ewes under ewe trees, with 
a pair of theers of his own making. If you 
fell ſuch bad ware, you will have no clothes 
to ware. Do not walle your money.in buy- 
ing waftecoa'ss He has been very week 
theſe three weeks. It is eaſier to adviſe 
than to receive adviſe. Did you alter the 
ſituation of the alter? Could you gain his 
aſſent to aſſend the hill? I hope they will 
bury poor John under the blackbury tree, 
6. They beconed me to cat ſome baked 
bacon. The canons of the cathedral 
were frightened by the report of canons, 
The King and his conſort appeared at the 
conſort. My cozen was cozened out of his 
money. The counſel of war gave good 
counſel, The current waſhed away all the 
plumbs and currents. A courier arrived 
from the army laſt night: he is by trade a 
courier. In the iſland of Cyprus grew a 
cyprus tree. In this lonely deſert he will 
meet his deſerts, Francis was married to 
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Francis. The lord of this manor is diſtin- 
uiſned for elegance of manors. Looking 
through the lattice of the window, I faw 
Lettice cutting a lettice for dinner. The 
field marſhal walks with a marſhal air. Mar- 
tin ſhot three martins this morning. Do 
not meddle with the meddles. By meſfage 
be informed me, that he intended purchaſing 
the meſſages. The jeſter was diverting the 
people by his jeſters. 
Do you wifa to leſſon your leſſons? 
The figure of Pallas was ſeen in the King's 
pallas. The practice of virtue makes it 
eaſy to be practiced. The Prophet did not 
preach for prophet. He ſtared at me 
when he went up ſtares. This valley is 
of little valley. He can proceed without 
the aſſiſtance of aſſiſtance. Barbara carried 
ſome pickled barbaras to the coaſt of Bar- 
bara. That eminent man is in eminent 
danger. Did you ever read a chronical of 
chronical diſeaſes? The ſervant was al- 
lowed a good ſalary, beſides all the falary 
in the garden. He is both ingenius and in- 
genuus. The preſident has made a bad pre- 
ſident. He was beloved by the populous 
of this populous city. Do you know the 
Principal's principals? In the laſt ſeſſion of 
Arliament, the ſeſſion of Corſica was de- 
bated. In this hot clime, we cannot clime 
F 3 | 
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ſo well. The cloth was cheap: it was, of 


courſe, very courſe. 

8. His gate was ſo aukward that he ran 
againſt the gate. I ſhould freeze, were it 
not for my warm freeze coat. There is a 
crate , grate in the parlour. The modern 


* Gauls are as bitter as gaul. Did you indite 


that inditement? The nave of the wheel 
was broken by a nave. The lady laid her 
mantle or cloak on the Ws. Won. Paul 
was one of the paul-bearers. Peter could 
not find the ſalt-peter. It was rude not to 
give me a ſingle rude of land. I ſhould 
like to roam through all the rooms of 
Room. They bought a tun of wine and 
a tun of cheeſe. His burden was ſo weighty 
that he was obliged to weight. Have you 
heard of this heard of cattle? The young 
heir came hear with his hare dre}. He 
had a good baſs voice, but in private lite 
was bals. Did you brake the brakes ? 

On my bridal day I found a bridle in 


bridle-alley. My ant was lung by an 


O 
ant. I will not except the cake, except 


you eat ſome of it. He went to the fair 
and faired well. The painter with his pallet 
in his hand, lay down on his pallet ; after 
reſting awhile, he taſted an orange, which 
he found plealant to his pallet. Pray do 
not pray upon the poor. There were le- 

eral quires of paper in the cathedral quite. 
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O ſpare him! do not kill him with your 
ſpare ! It is in vain to erect another vain. 
While he was there, we diſcovered all his 
whiles. It was a wet day, and he was wet- 
ting his razor. If you. are too ſatirical, 

you will not be a wit the better for all your 
wit. You ſaw Macbeth laſt night; which 
of the whiches did you like the beſt ? Whi- 
ther I am going, all my hopes muſt whi- 
ther. The dyers found a great quantity 
of woad in this wood. Do not reſt my 
money from me, and I will be at reſt. 

The ſtraits of Gibraltar are quite ſtrait. 

10. If you behave well, a quart of meed 
ſhall be your meed. When you have com- 
pleted the leaſe, I intend giving you a leaſe 
of hares. He was lo ealy of excels, that 
{ome perſons thought him good natured to 
excels. © It is money which adds force to 
the cooper's adds. The ſhoemaker's alls 
are all broken, The attendants ſaid he 
required a great deal of attendants. Did 
you lee any beech trees on the beech ? 
They blew the fire and it looked Blew. 
By the by, when you go by the houſe, 
you may by ſome cheſnuts. The capitol 
at Rome was a capitol building. He was 
much chagrined—why ? He had loſt a pair 
of ſpectacles and chagrin-cale. He was 


lited to a hte of the lite of the old abbey, It 
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was Civil to give me a civil orange, The two 
correſpondents were pleaſed with the cor- 
reſpondents of each other's ideas. The 
crews of thele ſhips were ordered to crews 
in the North Seas. The Mooriſh day was 
here all the day. We are all dependants 
upon each other: and happy is he whoſe 
ſole dependants is on the will of God. 
You have eaten no dinner, and will you 
deſert the defert? His doom was pro- 
nounced under the {ſpacious doom. The 
gooſe was eaten at Eaten. Your ſervant 
bought a baſon and your. 
11. My brother Nat was ſtung by a nat. 
The gueſts ſoon gueſt what was the matter. 
He certainly was wholly wholly. By in- 
tenſe ſtudy, he has completed all his in- 
tenſe. Is there any nead to nead the 
dough ? The weavers left their looms, and 
went into the fields to dig the loom, Iam 
very lothe to lay I lothe any perſon, His 
dreſs was mien, but his mien was noble. 
very morning the cat mews ; and I mews 
on my hard fate. This Corniſh miner 
is very young: * is yet a miner. Nay, 
Jam fure the Norſe nayed very loudly. 
The Scotchman, dreſſed in a plaid, plaid 
on a bag-pipe. The carpenter made a 
rabbet to the box, but the rabbets jumped 
out. The King reigns in the hearts of his 
ſubjeAs—he takes much exercile ; and even 
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when it reigns, he holds the reigns of his 
bridle. If you do not wrap up tte paper 
carefully, you muſt have a wrap on the 
fingers. Why do you ring your hands? 
The bells are wringing. In Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, ruffs were worn round the 
neck ;——were not theſe very ruff? 

12. By means of the ſeine, ſeveral fiſh 
were caught in the river Seine. Was ever 
ſeen a more enchanting ſeen? . The ſenior 
officer, bowing, thus addrefſed the Grand 
Senior. The good man was ſowing wheat 
in the fields, while his induſtrious wife fat 
ſowing at home, It were filly to run the 
ſhip on the rocks of Silly. The lady 1s 
faint : ſhe will ſoon very ſoon. This coun. 
try teems with the teems of wealthy farmers; 
Alter firing the lower tear of guns in vain, 
the captain ſhed many a tear. I am un- 
certain whether he will go out this bad 
whether. Near the borough of Thetford 
are ſeveral rabbit boroughs. My nutmeg 
grater 15 grater than yours. What can you 
ail after drinking ſuch good ail? Are we 
not to breathe the ſame airefvith the air to 
this rich eftate? Will you be bale for the 
man who ſtole this bale of cloth? He drank 
more beer than he could bare; —he died 
ſoon after, and was carried to his grave on 
a beer, 
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HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY. 


Norwich, June 4, 1798. 
Dear Boy, 

_ SINCE you promiſe to give attenſion, 
and to mind what you learn, I ſhall give 
myſelf the troubble of writing to you again, 
and ſhall endeavour to inſtructe you in ſe- 
verall things, that due not fall under Mr. 
L's provinle; and wich, if they did, he 
could teach you much better than I can. 
I neither pretend nor propoſe to teach them 


you throughly ; you are not yet of an age 
fitt for it: but 1 onley mean to give you a 


genneral noſion at preaſent, of ſome things 
that you muſt learn more particulerly here- 
after, and that will then be the eaſyer to you, 
for having had a genneral idea of them now. 
For exampel, to give you ſome noſion of 
hiſtory. 

Hiſtory 1s an account of whatever has been 
done by anny country 1n genneral, or by 
any number of people, or by anny one man; 
thus, the Roman Hiſtory is an account of 
what the Romans did, as a nation; the Hiſ- 
torey of Cataline's conſpiracey, i is an account 
of what was done by a particuler number of 


Py 
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peopel; and the Hiſtory of Alexander the 
Great, written by Quintus Curtius, is the 
account of the life and actions of one ſingle 
man. Hiſtorey is, in ſhort, an account or 
relaſion of any thing that has been done. 

Hiſtorey is divided into ſacred and pro- 
fane, antient and moddern. 

Sacred Hiſtorey is the Bible, that i is, the 
Old and New Teltament. The Old Teſta- 
ment 1s the hiſtorey of the Jews, who were 
God's choſen peopel; and the New Teſta- 
ment is the Hiſtorey of Jelus Chriſt, the 
Son of God. 


Profane Hiſtorey is the accounte of the 
Heathen Gods. 7 

Ancient Hiſtorey 1s the account of all the 
kingdoms and countrys of the world, down 
to the end of the Roman Empire. 8 

Modern Hiſtory is the account of the 
kingdoms and countrys of the world, ſinſe 
the deſtrucſion of the Roman Empire. 

A perfect knowledge of Hiſtorey is ex- 
treemly neceſſarey; becauſe, as it informs 
us of what was done by other people, in 
formur ages, it inſtructs us what to do in the 
like caces. Beſides, as it is the comon ſub- 
Je& of converſaſion, it is a ſhame to be ig- 
norante off it. 

Geography muſt neceſſariley acompany 
Hiſtorey; for it would not be enuff to know 
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what things were done formerley, but we 
muſt know were they where done; and 
e you know, is the deſcripfion of 
the earth, and ſhows us the ſituaſions of 
towns, countrys, and rivers. For example ; 

Geography ſhows you that England is in the 
North of Europe, that London 1s the chiefe 
town of England, and that it is fittuated 
upon the river Thames, in the county of 
. Niddlefſex; and the tame of other towns 
and countrys. Geography is likewiſe di- 
vided into antient and moddern; manny 
countrys and towns having, now, very dit- 
ferent names from what they had formerley; 
and manny towns, wich made a grate figure, 
in antiente times, being now uterly de- 
ſtroyed; as the two famous towns of Troy, 
in Alia, and Carthage, in Africa: of both 
which their are not now the leaſt remains. 
Read this with attenſion, and then go to 

play with as much attenſion; and ſo fare- 
wel. 
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MODERN HISTORY. 


DE AR Boy, 


SINCE you are now in Moddern Hiſ- 
tory, it is neceſſary you ſhould have a 
generall notion of the orrigin of all the pre- 
ſent kingdoms and governments of Europe, 
which are the objects of Moddern — 
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The Romans, as you verry well know, 
ware maſters of all Europe, as well as of 
great part of Aſia and Africa, till the third 
and fourth centurys, that is about fourteen 
or fifteen hundred years ago; at wich 
time the Goths broke in uppon them, beat 
them, made themſelves maſturs of all Eu- 
rope, and founded the ſeverall kingdoms 
in it. | 

Theſe Goths were originaly the inhabit- 


ance of the northern parts of Europe, 


called Scandinavia, north of Sweden; part 
of which 1s to this day cauled Gothland, 
and belongs to Sweden, They were ex- 
treamly numerus, and extreamly poor; and 
finding that there own baren cold country 
was unable to ſapport ſuch great numburs 
of them, they left it, and went out in 
ſwarmes to ſeck their furtunes in othur 
countrys. When they came into the nor- 
thurn parts of Germany, they beat thole 
who opoſed them, and recieved thoſe whe 
where willing to join' them, as many of thoſe 
northurn peeple did; ſuch as the Vandals, 
the Huns, the Franks, who are all compre- 
hended under the general name of Goths. 
Thoſe who went weſtward where called the 
Viſigoths; and thoſe who went eaſtward, 
the Oſtrogoths. Thus increſing in num- 
bers and ſtrengtb, they intirely ſubverted 
G 
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the Roman empire, and made themſelves 
maſters of awl Europe: and from henſe 
moddern hiſtory begins. That part of the 
Goths, who were called the. Franks, ſetteled 
themſelves in Gaul, and called it France; 
the Angli, another ſett of them, came over 
Hear into Britain, ſince which time 1t 18 
called England. 

The Goths where a brave but b 
nation. War was there whole buſineſs, and 
they had not the leaſt notion of arts, ſciences, 
and lerning; on the contrarey, they had an 
avertion to them, and deſtroyed, wherever 
they went, all books, manuſcrips, picters, 
ſtatues, and all records and monnuments of 
former times; wich 1s the cauſe that we have 
ſo few of thoſe things remaining: : and at 
this time, a man that 1s ignorante off, and 
deſpiſes arts and ſcienſes, is proverbialy 
called a Goth, or a Vandal. 

In the Gothic form of govvernment, 
though they had Kings, there Kings were 
litel more than gennerals in time of war, 
and had verry little power in the civil go- 
verument; and could do nothing without 
the concent of the principle people, Who had 
regular aſſemblys for that per poſe: whence 
our Parliaments are derived. 

Europe continued, for many centurys, in 
the groſſeſt and darkeſt ignorance, under the 
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government off the Goths ; till at laſt, in 
the fifteenth century, that 1s, about three 
hundred yeares ago, lerning, arts and 
{ciences, revived a littel; and ſoon after. 
flouriſhed under Pope Leo X. in Italy, and 
under Francis I. in France: What ancient 
Greek and Latin manuſcripts had. eſcaped 
the fury of the Goths and Vandals, where 
then recovvered and publiſhed; and paint= 
ing and ſculptor where carryed to there 
higheſt perfection. What contributed the 
moſt to the improvment of lerning, was the 
invenſion of printing, which was diſcovvered 
at Haerlem, in Holland, in the fifteenth 
century, in the year one thouſand four hun- 


dred and fort. Adieu. 
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CORRECTNESS of LANGUAGE. 
Norwich, June 25, 1798. 


Dz ar Boy, 


THIS morning I received your letter of 
the 23d of June, and not of July, as you 
had dated it. 1 ſend you back your theme, 
the ſenſe of which I am very well ſattisfied 
with; I have corected the Engliſh of it, 
which corections I defire you will obſurve 
and remember. Though propriety and ac- 
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curacy are comendable in every language, 
they are particulerly neceſſary in one's own ; 
and diſtinguiſh peeple of faſhion and educa- 
fon from the 1literate vulgar. Thoſe who 
ſpeek and write a language with purity and 
ellegance, have a great advantage over even 
thoſe who are free from faults, but have yet 
no beauty nor hapineſs of ite and exprel- 
fion.— Cicero ſays, very truly, that it is a 
great ornament and advantage to excel other 
men in that particular quallity, in wich 
men excel was, ſpeech,—Direct your next 
to me here, and after that to Yarmouth, — 
Adieu! and, in proportion as you deſerve 
it, I ſhall always be Vour's. 


— —— 


WRITING AND SPELLING. 
Norwich, July 1, 1798. 


Dz ar Boy, | 

I RECEIVED, this morning, your letter 
and theme, both wich where ſo much better 
written than the former, that I almoſt red 
them at fight. It is therefore plain that you 
could do better than you did, and I am ſure 
you can do better ſtill, and defire that you 
will be pleafed to do fo, I fend you back 
your letter for the fake of too groſs faults in 
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orthography, wich I have corrected, and 
wich it 1s fit you ſhould obſerve. Thoſe 
things which all peoplé can do well if they 
pleaſe, it is a ſhame to do 1]].—As for ex- 
ampel; WRITING AND SPELLING 
WELL, only require care and attention. 
Their are other things which people are not 
oblidged to do at all; but if they due them 
at all, are obliged to do them well, or they 
make themſelves very ridiculus by attemting 
them. As for inſtance; danſing, muſick, 
painting, wich a man is not obliged to know 
at all; but then he is obliged by comon 
ſence, not to do them at awl, unleſs he does 
them well. Adieu. 


* : 


APPLICATION. 


Dr ar Box, 


I AM ſure you are now old enuff, and I 
hope and believe that you are wiſe enuff, to 
be ſenſible of the great advantages you will 
receive for the reſt of your life, from appli- 
cation in the begining of it; If you have 
regard for your carracter, if you would be 
loved and eſtemed hereafter, this is your 
time, and your only time, to get the mate- 
rials together, and to lay "the foundation of 
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your future reputation; the ſuperſtructor 
will be eaſily finiſhed afterwards. One 
gk aplication now, is worth ten to you 

earafter; therefore pray take pains now, 
in order to have pleaſur afterwards; and 
mind always what you are about, be it what 
it will; it is ſo much time ſaved. Beſides, 
their is no one ſurer fine in the world of a 
littel frivolous mind, than to be thinking of 
one thing while one is doing another; for 
whatever is worth doing, is worth thinking 
of while one is doing it. Whenever you 
find any body incapabel of attenſion to the 
{lame object for a quarter of an hour toge- 
cher, and eahley diverted from it by ſome 
trifel; you may depend upon it that perſon 
is frivolus and incapabel of any thing great. 

Adicu. 


es 
GOOD-BREEDING.. 


DAR CHILI p, 


YOU behaved yourfelf ſo well at Mr. 
Bowker's, laſt Sunday, that you juſtly de- 
ſerve comendation : beſides, you encourage 
me to give you fome rules of politeneſs 
and good- breeding, being perſwaded that 
you will obſerve them, Know then that as 
learning, honor, and virtue, are abſolutely 
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neceſſary to gain you the eſteem and admi- 
raſion of mankind; politeneſs and good- 
breeding are equaly neceſſary, to make you 
wellcome and agreable in converſation, and 
comon life. Great tallents, ſuch as honur, 
virtue, lerning, and parts, are abov the 
gener: allity of the world; who neither poſ- 
fels them themſelves, nor judg of them 
wrightly in others; but all peopel are judges 
of the leſſer tallents, ſuch as civillity, affa- 
billity, and an oblidging, agreable addreſs 
and manner; becauſe they feel the good 
effects of them, as making ſociety eaſy and 
plealing. Good ſenſe muſt, in manny 
caces, determine good breeding. 

Remember, it is always extreamly rude, 
to anler only Yes or No to any body, with- 
out adding Sir or Maddam. It is likewiſe 
extreamiy rude not to give the propper 
atention, and a fivil anſwer, when people 
ſpeak to you, or to go away, or be doing 
fomething elce, wile they are {peaking to 
you; for that conviuſes them that you 
deſpiſe them, and do not think it worth 
' your wile to hear or anſwer what they ſay. 
I dare ſay 1 need not tell you how rude it 
is, to take the beſt place in a rome, or to 
ſeiſe 1mediately uppon what you like at 
tabel, without ofering firſt to help others; 
as if you cUnrageree nobody but yourlelt. 
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On the contrarey, you ſhould always en- 
deavour to procure aw] the convenienſes 
you can to the peeple you are with. Be- 
ſides being civil, wich is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, the perfechon of good breeding is, to 
be civil with eaſe, and in a gentelmanlike 
manor. And pray remember never to be 
aſhamed of doing what is rite: you would 
have a great deal of reaſon to be aſhamed, 
if you were not civil; but what reaſon can 
| you have to be aſhamed of being civil? 
And why not ſay a civill and oblidging 
thing, as eaſiley and as naturaly, as you 
would aſk what o'clock it is? This kind of 
baſhfullneſs is the diſtinguiſhing charracter 
of an Engliſh booby; who is frightened out 
of his wits, when people of faſhion ſpeake 
to him; and, when he 1s to anſer them, 
bluſhes, ſtamers, can hardley get out what 
he would ſay; and becomes realy ridicu- 
lous, from a groundleſs fear of being laughed 
at: whereas a reall well-bread man would 
ſpeak to all the Kings in the world, with as 
littel conſern, and as much eaſe, as he would 
ſpeak to you. | 
Remember, then, that to be civill, and to 
be civill with eaſe (wich 1s properly called 
good-breeding) is the onley way to be be- 
loved, and well received in companey ; that 
to be ill-bred, and rude, is intollerabel, and 
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the way to be turned out of company; and 
that to be baſhfull, is to be ridiculous. As I 
am ſure you will mind and practice all this, 
I expect you will not onley be the beſt ſcho- 
lar but the beſt bred man in England. 


Farewell, 


Epitome 


Histor of England. 


ENGLAND was originaly called Britain, 
when the Romans, under ]uhus Cafar, firſt 
invaded it; the Romans continnued in Bri- 
tain about four hundred years. 

The Romans quited Britain of them- 
ſelves; and the Scotch, who went by the 
name of Picts, becauſe they painted there 
{kins, atacked the Britons, and beat. them; 
upon which the Britons called over the 
Angli, a peopel of Saxony, to there aſſiſt- 
ants againſt the Pitts. 'The Angh came 
and beat the Picts; but then beat the Bri- 
tons two, and made themſelves maſters of 
the kingdum, wich from there own name 
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they called Anglia, from whence it was called 
9 


Theſe Saxons divided England into ſeven 


8 wich where called the Saxon 


Heptarchy. 

Afterwards the Danes invaded England, 
and made themſelves maſters of it; but 
where ſoon driven out agen, and the Saxon 
government reſtored. 

The laſt invaſion of England was by the 
Normans, under WILLIAM THE CON- 
QUEROR in the year 1066. 6 

Though William came in by conqueſt, 
he did not pretend to govvern abſolutely as 
a conqurer, but thought it his ſafeſt way to 
conform himſelf to the conſtituſion of this 
country. — He was a greate man. 

1087. His ſon, WILLIAM Rurvs, fo 


called becauſe he had red hare, fuccceded 
him. He was kiled accidentaly by one of 
his own peeple as he was huntinge. He 


dyed without children, and was ſucceded 

by his younger brother, Henry the Firſt. 
1100. HENRY THE FIRST was a greate 

King. As he had no ſons, he was luc- 


ceeded by his nefew Stephen. 


1135. STEPHEN was atacked by the Em- 
preſs Maud, who was daughter to Henry 
the Firſt, and had conſequentley a beter 
rite to the crown than Stephen, He agreed 
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to a treety with her, by wich ſhe lett him 
rein for his life; and he oblidged himſelf 
to ſettle the crown after his death uppon her 
fon Henry the Second, who in efect ſuc- 
ceeded him. | 

1154. HENRY THE SECOND was a very 
great King; he conquered Ireland, and an- 


exed it to the Crown of Kngland. He was 


ſucceeded by his ſon, Richard the Firſt. 
1189. RICHARD THE FIRST was re- 
markabel by nothing but by his playing the 
fool in a Croiſado, or Cruſade, to Jeruſa- 
lem; a prevailing folley of thoſe times, when 
the Chriſtians thought to merrit Heaven, by 
takinge Jeruſalem from the Turks. He was 
ſucceeded by John. 1 
1199. KI Nd Jo was opreſſive and 
tyranical; ſo that the peopel roſe againſt 
him, and obliged him to give them a char- 
ter, confirminge all there libertys and pri- 
vileges; which charter ſubſiſts to this day, 
and 1s called Magna Charta. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon, Henry the Third. 
1216. HENRY THE THIR DE had a long 
but trubbleſom rein, being in perpetual dil- 
putes with the peeple and the nobles; ſome- 
times beating, ſometimes beaten. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon, Edward the Firſt. 
1272. EDWARD THE FIRST was one of 
the greateſt Kings of England. He con- 
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quered the prinſipality of Wales, and anex- 
ed it to the Crown of England; ſinſe wich 
time, the eldeſt ſon of the King of England 
has always been Prince of Wales. He beat 
the Scotch ſeveral times: Manny of our 
beſt laws where made in his reign. His ſon, 
Edward the Second, ſucceeded him. 
1307. EDWARD THE SECOND was a 
wretched, week creature, and always go- 
verned by his favorites. He was depoled, 
put into priſon, and ſoone afterwards put 
to death. | 

1327. His ſon, Eowann THE Truinp, 
ſucceeded him; and was one of the greateſt 
Kings England ever had. He declared war 
againlt France; and with an armey of thirty 
thouland men, beat the French armey of 
fixty thouſand men, at the famus battel of 
Crecy, in Picardy, were above thirty thou— 
ſand French where killed. His ſon, who 
was Called the Black Prince, beat the French 
againe at the battel of Poitiers, and took 
the King of France priſonner. The French 
had above threeſcore thoulande men; and 
the Black Prince had but eight thouſand. 
This King founded the Order of the Gartur. 
His fon, the Black Prince, dyed before him, 
ſo that he was ſucceeded by his grandlon, 
Richard the Second, ſon to the Black 
Prince. | | 
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1377. This RichAnD THE SzconD had 

none of the virtues of his father, or grand. 
father, but was governed by favorites ; was 
profuſe, neceſſitus, and endeavoured to make 
himſelf abſolute. He was depoſed, impri- 
ſonned, and ſune aftur put to death by 
Henry the Fourth, who ſucceded him, 
and who was the firſt of the Houſe of 
Lancaſter. 
1399. Henry THE FouRTH was de- 
ſended from Edward the Third, by John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lantafter; . had 
conſequently no hereditarey rite to the 
Crown. He beate both the Scotch and the 
Welch. He was a conſiderabel man. 

1413. HENRY THE FIT Tu, his fon, ſuc- 
ceded him; and was, withoute diſpute, one 
of the greateſt Kings of England; though 
he promiſed littel wile he was Prince of 
Wales, for he led a diſolute and idel life, 
even robbing ſumtimes upon the highway. - 
But as ſune as he came to the throne, he 
left thoſe ſhamefull cources, declared war 
to France, and entirely routed the French 
armey, fix times more numerus than his 
own, at the famus battel of Agincourt, in' 
Picardy. He dyed before he had completed 
the conquelt of France; and was ſucceeded 
by his fun, Henry the Sixth, a minor, who 
was lefft under the guardenſhip of his 


unkles, the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, 
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1422. HENRY THE SIXTH was ſo littel 


like his father that he ſune loſt all that his 
father had got; and, though crouned King 


of France, at Paris, was drivven out of 
France; and of awl his father's conqueſts; 
retained onley Calais. It was a remark- 
abel accident that gave the firſt turne to the 


ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, in France. 


They 


where beſeeging the town of Orleans, when 
a girl, called Joan of Arc, tooke it into her 
head that God had apointed her to drive the 
Engliſh out of France. Accordingley ſhe 
atacked, at the head of the French troops, 
and entireley beat the Engliſh. The French 
called her, La Pucelle d' Orleans. She was 
afterwards taken by the Engliſh, and burnt 
for a which. Henry had not beter ſucceſs 
in England; for he was depoſed by Edward 
the Fourth, of the Houle of Vork, who 


had the hereditarey rite to the crown. 


1461. EDWARD THE FourTH did no- 
thing conſiderabel, accept againſt the Scotch, 
whom he beate. He intended to have at- 
tempted the recovery of France, but was 
prevented by his deth. He left too ſuns 
under age, the eldeſt of wich was proclaimed. 
King, by the name of Edward the Fifth; 
1483. But the Duke of Gloceſter, there 
uncel and guardian, murdered them both, 
to make way for himlelf to the throne. 


He was Richard the Third, comonley calcd 
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Crook-Back Richard, decsuſe he was crook- 
ed. 

1483. Ricuand THE TüfRD was fo 
cruell and ſanguinary, that he ſoon became 
univerſaly hated, Henry the Seventh, of 
the Houſe of Lancaſter, profitted of the 
genneral hatred of the people to Richard, 
rayſed an army, and beat Richard, at the 
battel of Boſworth field in Leicelterſhire, 
were Richard was kiled. 

1485. HENRY THE SEVENTH was pro- 
claimed King, and ſune after, maried the 
daughter of Edward the Fourth; re- 
unitinge thereby thee pretentions of both 
the Houles of York and Lancaſter; or, as 
they were then called, the White Roſe, and 
the Red; the white roſe being the arms of 
the Houſe of York; and the red roſe, the 
arms of the Houſe of Lancaſter. Hetity 
the Seventh was emminently wiſe and 
learned; fo that, ſinſe the days of Alfred, 
England had not ſcene ſuch another —_ 
13509. HENRY TE ErcnTHh ſucceded 
his father. His rein deſerves your atten- 
ſion; being full of remarkabel events, par- 
ticulerly that of the Reformaſion. 

As he was profuſe, he ſoon ſpent in 1dol 
ſhew and pleaſures, the grate ſomes his 
father left him. He was violent and im- 

petuus in all his paſſions, in latisfying wich 
| ns 
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he ſtoped at nothing. He had maried, in 
his fathur's life-time Catherine, Princes of 
Spain, the widdow of his elder brother Prince 
Arthur ; but growing weary of her, and 
beinge in love with Anne Boleyne, he was 
reſolved to be divorſed from his wife, in 
ordur to marry Anne. The Pope would 
not concent to this divorle ; at which Henry 
was ſo inſenſed, that he through of the 
Pope's awthority in'England, declared him- 
ſelf head of the church, and divorſed him- 
ſelf. You muſt know that in thoſe days, 
the Pope pretended to be abov all kings, 
and to depole them when he thought 
propper. He was univerſall head of the 
church, and diſpoſed of biſhopricks and 
eccleſiaſtical matters in every country in 
Europe. To wich unreaſonabel preten- 
tions all princeſs had been fools enough, 
more or leſs, to ſubmitt. But Henry put 
an end to thoſe pretentions in . and 
reſolved to retaine no part of Popery that 
was inconſiſtent with his paſſions, or his 
intereſt; in conſequenſe of which, he di- 
ſolved the monaſterys and religious houſes 
in England, took away there eſtates, kept 
ſum for himſelf, and diſtributed the reſt 
amung the conſiderabel peopel of this coun- 
try. This was the begining of the Refor- 
maſion in England. As it is neceſſarey 
you ſhould know what the reformaſion is, 
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T muſt tell you, that about too hundred 
and fifty years ago, all Europe were Papiſts, 
till one Martin Luther, a German' Augul- 
tine Monk, began in Germany to reform 
religion from the erors of Popery. Many 
German princeſs, perticulerly the Elector 
of Saxony, embraſed his doctrines and pro- 
teſted againſt the church of Rome, from 
whence they were called Proteſtants. To 
returne to Henry the Eighth; he maried 
11x wives, one after atiother. two of wich 
he behaded for adultery, and put away 
two becauſe he did not like them. He was 
for ſum time govverned abſolutely by his 
furſt miniſter, Cardinal Wolſey; who was 
at laſt diſgraſed, and broke his hearte. 
1547. Henry was ſucceeded by his ſon, 
E DWARD THE SIXTH, who was but nine 
years old; but his gardians being Proteſt- 
ants, the Reformation was eſtabliſhed in 
England. He dyed at fifteen years old, 
and was ſucceeded by his half-ſiſter, Mary. 
1553. Outzen Mary was the daughter 
of Henry the Eighth, by his firſt wife, 
Catherine of Spain; ſhe was a zealus and 
cruell Papiſt, impriſoned. and burnt the 
Proteſtants, and did all ſhe could to root 
out the Reformaſion in England; but did 
not rein long enough to do it. She was 
maried to Philip the Second of Spain, but 
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having no children, was ſucceded by her 
filter, Queen Elizabeth. 

1558. The rein of Queen Elizabeth is, 
without diſpute, the moſt glorious in the 
Engliſh hiſtorey ; ſhe eſtabliſhed the Refor- 
malion, encouraged trade and manufacturs, 
and carryed the nation to a pitch of hapi- 
| nels and glorey it had never ſcene before. 
She defeated the fleet which Philip the 
Second of Spain ſent to invade England, 
and which he called the Invincible Armada. 
She aſſiſted the Dutch, who had revolted 
from the tyranny of the fame king's govern- 
ment; and contributed to the eſtabliſhment 
of the United Provinces, In her reign we 
made our firſt ſettelment in America, which 
Was Virginia, ſo called from her becauſe 
ſne was a virgin, and never maried. She 
beheaded her cozen Mary Queen of Scot- 
land, who, it is ſaid, was continualy forming 
plots to dethrone her, and uſurp the king- 
dom. She was ſucceded by her neareſt 
relaſion, King James the Firſt, the ſon of 
Mary Queen of Scots who was behaded. 

1603. With Kine JAMES THE FIRST 
the familey of the Stuarts came to the 
throne. King James had no one of the 
vertues of his Kinn be Queen Elizabeth. 
He was the bubbel of his favvurites, whom 
he enriched, and always in neceſſity him- 
ſelf. His reign was ipglorius and ſhame- 
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full, and layd the foundation of all the 
miſcheef that hapened under the reign of 
his ſon and ſucceſſer King Charles the Firſt. 
Obſerve, that till King James the Firſt, 


Scotland had its own kings, and was inde- 
pendant of England; but he being king of 


Scotland when Queen Elizabeth dyed,. 


England and Scotland have from that time 
been united under the ſame kings. | 
1625. Kine CHARLES THE FIRST ſuc- 
ceded lis father King James the Firſt; 
and was much better than his father, having 
both more ſence and more courage, He 
had learned from his father to fanſy that 
he had a rite to be abſolute; and had the 
courage, that his father wanted to try for it. 
This made him quarel with Parliments, and 
atempt to rays money without them. He 
would likewiſe, by the adviſe of Archbiſhop 
Laud, eſtabliſh the Common Prayer — 
the whole kingdom by force, to which the 
Preſbyterians would not ſubmitt. Theſe 
diſputes occaſioned a civil war in the nation, 
in which Charles was beaten, and taken 
priſoner. A high Court of Juſtice was 
erected on purpole for his tryall, where he 
was tryed and condemned; and was be- 
headed publickly, at Whitehall, on the 
zoth of January, 1649. 

After Charles* death, the Parliment gov- 
yerned for a time; but the armey ſoon 
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tooke the power out of there hands; and 
then Oliver Cromwell, a private gentleman 
of Huntingdonſhire, and a Colonel in that 
armey, uſurped the govvernment, and called 
himſelf the Protector. He made himſelf 
both feared and reſpected by all the Powers 
in Europe. He took Jamaica from the 
Spaniards, and Dunkitk, which Charles the 
Second lold afterwards to the French. He 
dyed in aboute ten years aftur he had 
ulerped the government; and King Charles 
the Second was reſtored, by the means of 
Genneral Monk, who was then at the heade 
of the armey. 

1660. KINO CHARLES THE SEcoNnD, 
who, duringe the life of Cromwell, had 
been wanduring about from one countrey 
to another, inſteade of profitting by his 
adverſity, had onley colected the viles of 
all the countrys he had been in. He had 
very littel religion; and was fo neceſſitus, 
that he became a penſioner to France. He 
lived uneaſily with his peepel and his par- 
liment. As he dyed without legitimate 
children, he was ſucceded by his brother, 
the Duke of York, then 

1685. King JAMES THE SECOND, who 
reſolved to be abov the laws and make him- 
ſelf abſolute; upon which the nation turned 
him out, before He had reined quite four 
years, and called the Prince of Orange 


\ 
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from Holland, who had maried King James” 
eldeſt daughter, Mary. The Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange where then declared, 
by Parliament, King and Queen of Eng- 
land, by the titel of King William the 
Third, and 'Queen Mary: and this is called 
the Revolution.” 1688. 

Ouxttxn Mary was an excellent Princes; 
but the died ſeven years before King Wil- 
liam. King William was a brave and war- 
like King: * would have been glad of a 
greater ſhare of power, than he realy poſ- 
ſeſſed; but his parliments kept him within 
due bounds. King William was ſucceded 
by Queen Anne, the ſecond daughter of 
King James the Second. 

1702. The reign of * ANNE was 
a glorious one, from the ſucceſs of her arms 

againſt France, under the Duke of Marl- 
borough. As ſhe dyed without children, 
the familly of the Stuarts ended in her; 
and the crown went to the Houſe of Han- 
over, as the next proteſtant familly: ſo that 
ſhe was ſucceded by KI NS GzoRGE THE 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 


Prevent time. Past time. Panticiple. 


Awake 
A bide 
Be 
Bend 
Bear 
Begin 


Pereave 


Beſeech 
Beat 
Bind 
Bite 


Bleed 


Blow 

Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Buy 


Burſt 
Catch 


Chide 
Chuſe, 
Chooſe 


Cleave Jctoe 


Come 


awoke awaked 
abode abode 
been been 
bent bent 
bore, bare born,borne 
began begun 
bereft bereft 
beſought beſought 
beat beaten 
bound bound 
bit bitten 

| bled, 
bled blooded 
blew blown 
broke broken 
bred bred 

brought brought 
bought bought 

b burſt, 

burſt ? burſten 
caught 

; — caught 
chid chidden 


or choſe choſen 


clave, (cleft, 
cleft cloven 
came come 
crept | 

3 creeped Ng. 
durſt 
dared dared 
did done 


. 


| 


1 


APPENDIX. 


Prezent time. Fast time. Participle. 


Die died dead 
Draw drew drawn 
dreamea 
Dream ; * ? dreamt 
Drink. drank drunk 
Drive drove driven 
dwelled 
Dwell ö dal: dwelt , 
Eat ate eaten 
Fall fell fallen 
Fced fed fed 
Feel felt felt 
Fight fought fought 
Find found found 
Flee fled fled 
Fling flung flung” 
Fly fle flown 
Forſake forſook forſaken 
Freight freighted fraught 
Fieeze . froze frozen 
Get got gotten, got 
Give gave given 
Gild gil-led,giltgilded,gi:t 
Gird 3 girded, 4 
irt girt 
[Grind ground grondu 
Go went gone 
Grow grew grown 
hung, hung, 
—_ hanged T hanged 
Have had had 
Hear heard heard 
holpen, 
Help helped 1 helped b 
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Present time. Past time, Participle. Prezent time. Patt time, Partielple- | 
Hew hewed hewn Smite ſmote ſmitten | 
Hide hid hidden, hid| Speak ſpoke ſpoken * | 
Fholden _ ſpelled 
Hold held $1214 Spell bel ſpelt | 
Keep kept © kept . ſpilled R 
Know knew known” Spill ſpilt ſpilt 
Lay laid laid Spend ſpent ſpent 
Lead led led Spin ſpan ſpun 
Leave left left Spit ſpat ſpat 
Lend lent lent Spring prang prung 
| Lie lay lain, Stand ood ſtood 
E Loſe loft loſt Stick ſtuck © ſtuck 
Make made made Sting ſtuag ſtung | 
Mean meant meant Steal ſtole ſtolen 
Mow mowed mown Strike ſtruck ſtricken | 
Meet met met Strive ſtrove ſtriven | 
Rend rent rent 4 ſwore, 
Ride rode ridden are ſware ſ * | | 
Ring rang rung r 
Riſe roſe riſen Sweep T ſwept ſwept 
Run ran run | Swell ſwelled ſwoln 
Say ſaid ſaid , 7 ,"Fſwangs | 
See ſaw ſeen Swing ſwung iwung 
Sook ſought ſought Hs ſwam, 
Seethe fol ſodden. Swim ſwum wum 
Sell ſold fold Take took taken 
Send ſent ſent Teach taught taught 
Shake thook ſhaken Tell told told 
Shew ſhewed ſhewn Think thought: thought 
ſhined, . Thrive throve . thriven 
Shine thune ſhined Throw threw thrown 
't Shoot ſhot ſhot Tread trod trod.len 
Shrink ſhrank ſhrunk Weep wept wept 
t Sing ſang ſung Win won won 
Sink ſank, ſunk ſu k wind wound wound 
Sit ſat ſat Wear Wore worn 
Slay flew flain wrote, Fwritten 
Slide ſlid flidden Prue writ write 
Sleep flept flept worked, 
Sling lang, ſlungfſlung Work ö wrought wrought 
Smell ſmelt imelt IWriag wrung wrung. 
| 
a 
| 
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EXPLANATION 


OF THE SEVERAL 


MODES AND TENSES. 


— 
The Mode is the manner of repreſenting the being, action, or 


The Indicative Mode expreſſes the action or being, directly and 
abſolutely; as, I am, he loves. 
The Imperative commands or forbids ; as, come, go, fear him, love 

The Potential exprefles the action or being, as paſfble or impoſſible, 
fit or unfit ; as I may love, I can not go. x 

The Subjunctive generally depends on ſome other verb, implying 
a condition or ſappeſition, and has a Conjunftion before it; as, if L 
love, if thou love. 

The Izſnitive expreſſes the action or being indeterminately ; as, 
to go, to exift, to write. | 


There are five Tenſes, or Times; the Preſent, the Imperfe#, the 
Perfect, the Pluperfe&, and the Future. 

The Preſent expreſſes the time that ow is as, I /ove, or, am 
loving: © 

The Imperfe& denotes the time paſt indeterminately ; as, I loved, 
or, was laving. | 

The Perfect denotes the time paſt determinately ; as, 1 have loved, 
or, Have been loving, f 

The Pluperfect denotes the time paſt as prior to ſome other point 
- time ſpecified in the fentence; as, I bad loved, or, Bad been 

oving. 

The Future denotes the time to come; as, I will or all love; 
or, will or all be loving. | 


O 


A regular Verb is declined, as in the following Example, 
INDICATIVE MODE. 


3 Preſent Tenſe, 
Sing. I love or do love, thou loveſt or doſt love, he loveth or 
loves, or doth or does love. Plz.” We love or do love, ye or you 
love or do love, they love or do love, 


Imperfe& Tenſe, 
Sing. I loved or did love, thou lovedſt or didſt love, he loved or 


did love. Plu. We loved or did love, ye loved or did love, they 
loved or did love. \ 


535 


> 


Perſe Thyſe. 


Sing. I have loved, thou haſt loved, he hath loved. PIA. We 


have loved, ye have loved, they have loved. 


Pluper fe Tenſe. 


Sing. I had loved, thou hadſt loved, he had loved, 
had loved ye had loved, they had loved. 


Future Tenſe. 


Sing. 7 fall or will love, thou ſhalt or wilt love, he ſhall or will 
love. Flu. We ſhall or will love, 227 ſhall or will love, they ſhall 


| or will love. 


Ir zA Mop. 


; Sing. Let me love, love thou, or do thou love, let him loves 


Plu, Let us love, love ye, or do ye love, let them love. 


ac. 


' PorENTIAL MoDE. 
1 , Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. 1 muft, may, can, would, or ſhould love, thou muſt, mayeſt- 
canſt, wouldſt, or fhouldſt love, he muſt, may, can, would, or ſhould 


e love. Plu. We muſt, may, &c. &c, | 
Perfect Tenſe. 


. Sing. I muſt, might, would, could, or ſhould have loved, thou 
; muſt, mighteſt, wouldſt, oni or ſhouldſt have loved, &c, | 
8 The Pluperfe# Tenſe, in this Mode, is beft ex preſſed by the Perfe ; 
7 as, I might have loved her before the time you mention. + 

, The future Tenſe, of moſt Verbs, in this Mode, is beſt expreſſed by 
* the preſent ;. as, I may love to-morrow. 
= SuBsJuncTIve Mons. 
es Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. I love, thou love, he love; and 1 may love, thou mayeſt 


love, he may love, Plu. We may love, &c. 


e, | Perfect Tenſe. 
I might, could, ſhould, would have loved, &c, 


INTINITIVE Mope, 
— 3 to love. Pa, to have loved. 


PARTICIPLES» 
_ e OR Paſt, loved. 
ey 1 
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ADVERBS. 


— 
Aﬀterwards In vain + To-morrow 
Aſunder Leſs, leaſt There 
Already Long Thither 
Always Much Thence 
Alike : More Than—is a Conjunc 
Again Moſt tion also | 
Almoſt No Twice 
At-lcaſt No W ¾2 Thrice 
By and by Not Thereof 
Down—downright - Needs 9 bu Thereupon 
Downwards Never Therein 
Ever Nevertheleſs - Together 
Enough No where Thus | 
Far 4 Often Whereof * 
Herein 3 On | Well 
Hereafier” -- 2-5: 4 WIROE While 4 | 
Hereat Outward When=—sometimes @- 
Hereby Outwards Conjunction 
Heeupan Onward Whenever 
Hereabouts Otherwiſe Where 
Herewith . Perhaps Whente 
Heretofore' Peradventure Whereof 
Here. | Rat het * | _Yeſfterday. 
Hither Since Upwards. ' 
Hitherto Sometimes Very 
How Seldom _ Yea 
Henceforth Somewhere Yes 2 
Hence Soon Yet. 
111: To- day 


* Adje&ives become Adverbs by adding the termination -s 
dutiful/y, honeſt/y, brave/y. 


14 N0 63 
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as 


which I cut upon you yeſterday, are you?“ | th 
A perſon may be ſaid to cut a figure, in alluſion to the buſineſs of 


To paſs ſentence and to pronounce ſentence are ſynonymous. To 


addreſs a ſentiment to a perſon and to point a ſentiment to a perſon 


are alſo ſynonymous and proper. But how a Hark is to be cut and 


crackt I know not. | 
DO YOU SEE. 


„ Sounds are conveyed through water de you ſee—with almoſt 
the ſame facility with which they move through air.“ 

It is by no means unpolite to requeſt a perſon to inform you, 
whether he comprebends the terms of a queſtion, or has a perfect 
conce/ tion of the ſubject in debate, but it is quite unneceſſary to re- 
iterate—d's you ſee—in the ſequel of your narrative, or the progreſs 
of your arguments. ; 

Had I the honour of explaining to my Reader the circumſtances 
of the Death of General Wolfe, as they are repreſented on his mo- 
nument in Weſtminſter Abbey, would it not be ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary, if I aſked him at every third word AR R You BLIND? 
E. G. The expiring Hero is attended by his Aid de Camp. Before 
bim —are you 5l/ind—is an Indian Chief. That Soldier —- are you 
blind—is houting Victory ! | 

Permit me, therefore, to obſerve, that Says I and ſays ſhe—So 
Jays 1 and ½ ſays he=You ſee and don't you ſfee—You know and dox't 


88 


you know— Anz fo as I was ſaying, &c. &c. &c. are to be moſt reli. 
giouſly avoided by all who arm at dignity and decency of expreſſion. 


1 HAVE GUT. 


I got on horſeback within ten minutes aſter I received your letter. 
When I G to Canterbury, I get a Chaiſe for Town. But I get wet 
through before I get to Canterbury, and I have ger ſuch a cold as I 
ſhall not be able to ger rid of in'a hurry. I get to the Treaſury 
abeut noon, but firſt of all I get ſhaved and dreſt. I ſoon got into 
the ſecret of getting a Memorial before the hond, but I could not 
get an anſwer then, however I ger intelligence from the meſſenger 

that I ſhould moſt likely get one the next morning. As ſoon as I 
$77 back to my inn, I get my ſupper, and get to bed, it was not 
ong before I ge? to ſleep. When I got up in the morning, I get my 
breakfaſt, and then get myſelf dreſt, that I might ger out in time, 
10 ger an anſwer to my memorial. As ſoon as I got it, I ga into 
the chaiſe, and ger to Canterbury by three; and about tea time, I 
get home. I fave got nothing particular for you, and ſo Adieu.“ 

Are you in queſt of any thing? Do not exclaim— I ave got it. 
But fay—lI have fornd it or I have lere it is, &c. | 

Again. -**I mounted my horſe, or I was en horſeback within ten 

minutes after I received your letter: as ſoon as I arrived at Canter- 
bury, I enpayed (or hired or fept into) a poſt chaiſe for town. I was 
wet through before I reached Canterbury, and I have taken ſuch a 
cold as I ſhall nat eafily remove or cue. 
4 1 arrived at the Treafury about Noon, being previouſly ſhaved 
and drefled. I'foon diſcovered the ſecret of introducing a memorial 
to the board; I could not, however, Sil an immediate anſwer, 
but the meſſenger told me, that I ſhould moſt probably receive one, 
next morning. I returned to my inn, ſupt, went to bed, and et 
well. Ire early, and dre immediately after 5reakfa/? that I might 
be in time for the anſwer to my memorial, As ſoon as I received it, 
I took polt chaiſe, reached Canterbury by three, and my home about 
tea time. 1 have nothing particular to add. Adieu.“ 


careu. N 


If a man be in purſuit of another, he ſhould ſay—he will ver- 
take him, ' inſtead of catch him. And I have caught or taken cold, 
inſtead of I have catched cold. You will be cavght, or detected, in- 
ſtead of you will be catched.—Thirf-Taker, inſtead of Thief-Catcher. 


1 WONDER. 


Many perſons are accuſtomed to ufe—7 w, r- on very improper 
occaſions. E. G. I wonder what's a Clock! I wonder whether it 
will rain to day! - With equal propriety you may ſay—/ ADNMIRE 
whats a clock! Tam ASTONISQED Whether it will rain to day! 


4 


* 
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A perſon of education enquĩres- M bat's a Clock? Or more pro- 
perly— What's the hour *® Will it rain to day? ; 

I wander that the Emperor is ſo inactive. A proper expreſſion, 
and equivalent to, I am ſurpriſed the Emperor is ſo inactive. I 
wonder whether he will conquer the Turks.” Improper, and equiva- 
lent to, I am ſurpriſed whether he will conquer the Turks. On ſuch 


occaſions, it is more correct to ſay -I am unable to determine I am 
at a loſs to conjecture I am in doubt I wiſh to know, &C. 


1.—Turs Houss TO LET. 

2.—Turs HousE TO BE LET. 

3.—Tnis Houss TO LET. 

4 —Tuls Houss TO BE LETT. 2 
The full conſtruction of this Example is—This Heufe 18 to b 

LETED. No obſcurity a'iſes from the omiſſion of 18, nor from the 

abbreviation of LET ED Let ed being the ſame to lett, as dreſſed to 

dreſt. But the T 13 no leſs eſſential to Lett, than the T in Dreſt. 

The Houſe is 4581 uvR on this occaſion; and, therefore, the pre- 
ſence of E after To is indiſpenſable. There is no inftance in our 
language to countenance the omiſſion. 

"The firſt example is improper, becauſe it makes the houſe 
AcrivE. This Houſe to let—to let what? The Proprietor ? 
The Houſe, I preſume, is to Bz LETT, BY the Proprietor. 

The ſecond Example is improper, becauſe it has the Verb active 
LET after the paſſive ſign 3k. 

The third Example is incorrect, in conſequence of omitting 8E. 

The fourth Example is proper. — Vou may omit This Houſe, and 
write, To Bs LETT.—PBut take care that you never prefix=Trzs8s 
PratmisEs—Theſe Premiſes to be lett. When Houſes or Eſtates 
have been deſfcrived (in an Advertiſement ſuppoſe) you may ſubjoin 
The Premiſes may be viewed—T he Premiſes are to be lett—infſtead 
of ſaying—The above Houſe and Gardens -The above Eſtate—may 
be viewed—lett—or ſold, &c. 


— 


ERRATA. 


-Pacr 25.—Yet ſhould have been 


which are ſometimes Adverdbs. 


inſerted among thoſe words 


PA 39, lines 2 and 13.— For Practice read PraQi/e. 


"EA 


